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COURTESY CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


Thanksgiving 


A Painting by Doris Lee 





SupPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross NEws 


NoveMBER, 1935 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Arithmetic: 
‘‘String Bookkeeping’’ 
Art: 

‘‘St. Martin’s Eve in Bonn’’ (front cover), 
‘“Thanksgiving’’ (frontispiece), ‘‘The Goldsmith of 
Florence’’ (‘‘Something to Read’’), ‘‘The Program 
Picture’? (Editorials), ‘‘The Weather Factory’’ 
(primary pages) 

Citizenship: 
‘London Waifs Find a Friend”’ 


See also “The Children’s Champion” about the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, JUNIOR Rep Cross NEws, November, 1934. 
Teachers will be interested in reading the book Boy and 
Girl Tramps of America, by Minehan, but will find most 
of it too poignant for passing on to children. 


‘‘Roll Call Is Here Again’’ (Editorials), ‘“Two 
New Canadians,’’ ‘‘Other Juniors,’’ ‘‘American 
Juniors’”’ 


Geography: 
Canada—‘‘Two New Canadians’’ 
China—‘‘Yua Ling and the Olives”’ :, 
Czechoslovakia—‘‘The Program Picture’’ 
England—‘‘London Waifs Find a Friend’’ 
Germany—‘‘St. Martin’s Eve in Bonn,’’ ‘‘ About 
the Cover’’ (Editorials), ‘‘From School Friends in 
Germany”’ 
Italy—‘‘ The Goldsmith of Florence’’ 
Peru—‘‘String Bookkeeping”’ 
Scotland—‘‘The Donkey’s Child’’ 
United States—‘Christmas Cartons Go Adventur- 
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ing,’’ ‘‘ American Juniors”’ 
Other Countries—‘‘Other Juniors’”’ 
English : 
‘‘Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘The Weather Factory,”’ 
‘*Something to Read’’ 
History: 


‘‘In the Days of the Guild,’’ ‘‘String Bookkeep- 
ing,’’ ‘‘London Waifs Find a Friend,’’ ‘‘The Gold- 


smith of Florence,’’ ‘‘From School Friends in Ger- 
many,’’ ‘‘Christmas Cartons Go Adventuring”’ 
Primary : 


‘‘Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘The Donkey’s Child,’’ ‘‘Lon- 
don Waifs Find a Friend,’’ ‘‘Christmas Cartons Go 
Adventuring,’’ and especially ‘‘Yua Ling and the 
Olives,’’ and ‘‘The Weather Factory”’ 


Reading: 

The questions and topics suggested may be read 
to the class, or written on the board before the maga- 
zine is passed about. To fit the material to varying 
abilities, reporting on each issue can be made into a 
game, in which one story or feature is assigned to 


each pupil with the two reading questions as a basis 
for a classroom entertainment. 


1. What were the purposes of the medieval Guilds? 
2. What takes the place of the Guild in modern life? 

1. How did Dunkeld finally repay Robin’s good care? 
2. What other famous stories do you know about men that 
cheated boys who trusted them? 

1. What is The Goldsmith of Florence about? 2. Which 
artist would you like to know better? 

1. What made Dr. Barnardo decide not to go to China 
as a missionary? 2. Report on the provisions your com- 
munity makes for handicapped children and plan ways that 
you can help. (See paragraph 4, PRoGRAM, September.) 

1. Why are warm November days called St. Martin’s 
Summer in England? 2. Plan an appropriate celebration. 

1. How can Junior members help in Red Cross Roll 
Call? 2. Explain to one grown-up person how all members 
of the Red Cross help human welfare. 

1. For what did the third grade children of Peabody 
School give thanks? 2. For what are you thankful? 

1. When do the Czechoslovakians wear their national 
costumes? 2. Draw and color a picture of a Czecho- 
slovakian man in holiday garb. 

1. How did the ancient Peruvians keep records of births, 
deaths, army enrollment, and taxes? 2. Work out some 
simple record in knots and explain it to the class. 

1. How did Yua Ling thank Voo for helping him get his 
hand out of the olive bottle? 2. Tell how some good friend 
helped you in an embarrassing situation. 

1. What happens in the “Weather Factory” in Novem- 
ber? 2. Draw pictures of the fourth and fifth stanzas. 

1. What interests you most in the letters from Germany? 
2. What questions would you like to ask the writers? 

1. How did the Canadian Red Cross members help the 
Russian children reach their father? 2. Tell some good 
story you have read about Russian children. 

1. What activity of members in other countries surprises 
you most? 2. On a world map mark with pins all the 
places from which Junior Red Cross service is reported. 

1. What do Hawaiian children look like? 2. How do 
you want the children who receive your Christmas cartons 
to feel about them? 

1. Which service activity of American Juniors do you 
think would do most good? 2. Start a card catalogue or 
notebook of service ideas for your own use. 


Some Ways the News Is Used 


Teachers in an Omaha school reported various ways 
in which the JuNion Rep Cross News was helpful: 


“The articles are read to the class either by individual 
pupils or myself. It requires several days to read all. The 
magazine remains in the library, where the children have 
access to it, for the rest of the month. When the new 
issue arrives, the old one is cut up and the articles and 
pictures filed for future use.” 


“In using the Rep Cross NEws each month, I follow 
the GUIDE FoR TEACHERS as closely as possible, picking out 
the material most suitable to my grade. I usually read 
the stories to the children or have a group read certain 
ones as an oral reading lesson.” 


“I use the primary stories. I read the stories to the 
children and then we discuss them. We intend to make a 
storybook using these stories. They can be read by the 
children.” 


“When the children in their free reading period find a 
story that fits into our social studies or elementary science, 
some one reads it to the class. The illustrations, too, are 
valuable in social studies. The cover picture is always. 
interesting and sometimes we get poster ideas.” 








Junior Red Cross Councils at Work 


The Library Club—30 short-story booklets for hospitals 

The Block-Printing Club—six dozen Christmas menu 
covers 

The Art Needle Club—one layette 

The International Club—exchange of correspondence 
albums with a foreign school. 


SCHOOL Junior Red Cross Council brings all 
pupils into partnership to work together to- 
wards socially good ends. City or county Junior 
Red Cross Councils broaden this cooperation. Mem- 
bers grow in initiative and judgment through plan- 
ning their own service program and develop judg- 
ment in the wise expenditure of their Service Fund. 

Some things done in Council meetings include: 

1. Exchange of ideas through reports of significant 
services 

2. Launching of new local projects 

3. Selection of national and international activities 

4. Appointment of representatives to report at local 
senior Chapter meetings and election of delegates for Red 
Cross Regional Conferences and National Conventions 

5. An educational and social entertainment 


A 


The following committees often prove useful and 
help keep everybody busy: 

1. Community Service—to conduct surveys like those 
reviewed below and report what types of gifts and enter- 
tainments are desirable 

2. Entertainment—to arrange for talks by public offi- 
cials, reports on Junior Red Cross publications, exhibits of 
school correspondence and other exchange materials, or 
other special features for Council meetings 

3. Individual Service—to keep lists of older pupils who 
will make friendly visits to sick schoolmates, blind persons, 
or shut-ins in the school neighborhood and read, play 
games, or run errands 

4. Publicity—to plan and prepare newspaper write-ups, 
talks before parents or other adults, items for school bulle- 
tin boards or school papers, and auditorium announce- 
—_ relating to Junior Red Cross 

Health Courses—to arrange for special classes in 
First Aid, Life Saving, or Home Hygiene for Council 
members 

6. Cooperation with Chapter—to find out how the Junior 
Red Cross members can help in connection with Roll Call 
or other services 


Service Opportunities for Clubs 


In schools where club organizations are considered 
intra-curricular, a regular and important part of 
school life, the Junior Red Cross Council often in- 
cludes a member from every club in the school as 
well as from interested school departments, home 
rooms, classes, or other groups. These Junior Red 
Cross Council representatives interest their respec- 
tive clubs in taking an active part in the service 
program of the school and are responsible for seeing 
that the pledges of service are fulfilled. 

In the Hamilton Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco, pledge cards were printed by the Press Club. 
On these, each club of the school volunteers a definite 
piece of service for the year. The card is signed by 
the faculty sponsor and by the president or secretary 
of the club. 


CLUB PLEDGE FOR JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK 
BD Saini 


pledges to have .. 
- (articles: or type of service) 
saci sahabbes . Junior Red a 
to be ready ‘by . silences haces ceastibchcech gh ccosescteigioaas 
ee 
Signed . iahiennedaaalenle Sponsor 
.. Secretary 
As an illustration of the projects ‘undertaken the pledges 
given by some of the clubs the first year were: 
The Thimble Club—10 small-sized children’s dresses 
: The Flower Club—Flowering bulbs for Easter distri- 
ution 





City and County Organization for Service 


In Albany, New York, schools throughout the 
eounty helped to plan their Junior Red Cross serv- 
ice program for the year by forms like the one be- 
low. This gives each school a pattern of its own 
socially useful work, and the plans when put to- 
gether form a larger pattern for the whole school 
system of Albany County. Although Junior Red 
Cross is young in Albany, a model service program 
is being carried on largely as a result of admirable 
planning. 

Such sheets adapted to your own situation can be 
passed out at a Council meeting. The plan most ap- 
propriate for each situation can be drawn up by 
Council members themselves. 


Albany County Chapter 
American Red Cross 
Albany, New York 


ea us 
NAME OF SCHOOL... oe Ee 
NAME OF JUNIOR RED ‘CROSS ‘SPONSOR... 
NAME OF PUPIL REPRESENTATIVES... 


JUNIOR RED CROSS PROJECTS 
1. Local Projects: 


A. Adoption of Local Institution 2... ccscssssuseessssnsesaneeneene 
B. Other Projects ..................... Stamnes 


2. Adoption of Veterans: 


A. Number you will be responsible for ...ccccccccccccssssssccsseneeee 
B. Holidays you will send remembrances 
i aac ope alin ines nte kno Lda 
. Thanksgiving ... 
. Christmas and New Year .. 
. Valentine’s Day . 
. Washington or Lincoln’s. s Birthday .. 
. St. Patrick’s Day ... ms 

- Memorial Day . 
Easter ......... 

. Any other holiday .. 
. Menu Covers for Sailors .. . 
. Covers for Brailled Stories ........... 
. Intersectional Correspondence . 
. Christmas Boxes 
. International Correspondence ... 
. Doll Exchange 
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The Institutional Survey 


In preparation for serving local institutions, Jun- 
ior Red Cross Councils often appoint committees to 
make a survey of them in order that the work may 
be advantageously organized. In Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, results were outlined in a report that gives 
succinetly all the facts necessary for intelligent and 
tactful service to each institution. The outline shows 
the soundness of social education made possible 
through wise guidance of a Junior Red Cross 
Council. 

The thirteen institutions studied are first listed by 
name, each with a number (1 to 13). The address 


of each and name of the official in charge are given. 
Then by corresponding numbers, 1 to 13, the follow- 
ing data are tabulated for each one: 
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No. of Approx. 
Inmates Ages Type of Inmates 
1. 483 35 yrs. Neuro-physchiatric 
2. 75-80 1 mo.-16 yrs. White, normal, boys and girls 
8. 28 Children and Private, free (varied socially 
Adults and economically) 
4. 38 65-85 yrs. “Very fine” old ladies 
& 66 2-6 yrs. Convalescents 
6. 30 All ages Medical and surgical 
. Various Ladies needing work 
8. 55 50 and up Aged men and women 
9. 44 50 yrs. 
10. 110 Birth-death Acute illness 
11. 103 4-16 yrs. Normal 
12. 324 Infancy to Orphan . 
18 yrs. 
13. 60-65 6-12 yrs. Contact tubercular children 


There are eight institutions that are in need of help. 
They are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 12. 

The kinds of entertainment the Junior Red Cross can 
give and at what time of year: 


Entertainment Time. 
2. Musical, Literary, Dramatic Anytime 
4. Any kind Anytime 
9. Musical Anytime 


Friday and Saturday 
Evening and Sunday 
afternoons 


12. Games, exercise toys, and 


The kinds of gifts that the Junior Red Cross can supply 
and at what time of the year: 
Gifts Time 
1. Books and toys Anytime 
2. Place cups, individual cards, All holidays 
tallies for all card games, 
checker boards and other 
games, scrapbooks 
. Scrapbooks and small toys 
. Any kind of gift deeply 
appreciated 
Canned goods, eatables and 
literature 
. Candy and magazines 


Anytime 
Anytime 


Anytime 


Anytime and especially 
holiday season 

. Story books, favors, toys Anytime 

. Games, exercise, toys and 


Jr. Red Cross magazines 
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The supporters of the institutions are: 
United States Government 
State, County, City Welfare, and own earnings 
City and County 
State, Churches, individuals 
. Harrisburg Junior League 
Dr. G. W. Hartman 
. Sisters of Mercy 
. Brethren in Christ 
. Perry County 
10. Public and by Taxation 
11. Harrisburg Diocese 
12. Lutheran Church 
13. Harrisburg Tuberculosis Society 
There are seven institutions that have organizations 
interested in giving help of the same type that the Junior 
Red Cross could give. They are: Nos. 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13. 
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Examples of Councils 


The Washington School, Kelso, Washington, has 
had a Junior Red Cross Council for more than ten 
years. Miss Charlotte Linfoot, of the Pacific Head- 
quarters office, reported one of their meetings last 
year: 

“The Chairman of the welfare committee presented a 
business-like report of the Christmas services which in- 
cluded filling seventeen Christmas boxes for Guam, collec- 
tion of food and clothing for distribution among the needy 
through the city welfare organization, and $2.33 contrib- 
uted to the Christmas Stocking Fund of the city firemen. 

“The treasurer reported receipts and expenditures and 
announced that out of the funds on hand at the time the 
Council was able to respond immediately to the amount of 


$3.50 to the campaign for funds for the relief of families 
who lost their homes in the floods which swept over almost 
the entire county Christmas eve. 

“Suggestions for spring services were made and the 
room representatives were asked to think about them and 
come prepared to discuss them at the next meeting. 

“Through its well-laid plans for raising its service fund, 
the Washington Junior Red Cross Council always has 
money on hand to take care of the enrollment and to par- 
ticipate in any activity requiring a small amount of money. 
Rooms are paired to take charge of the few regular candy 
sales throughout the year. A small income is also derived 
from the sale of handkerchiefs that have been found by 
the children and laundered at the Council’s expense. Oc- 
casionally old milk bottles are collected and sold. 

“Among its services to the school, the Council occas- 
ionally contributes to various departments. From time to 
time optical or medical care is given some needy child. A 
particularly beautiful monument of its services, however, 
are the hedges which grace the street sides of the school 
grounds, which have been purchased by the Junior Red 
Cross. 

“According to the principal, whenever there is anything 
to be done the Juniors take hold of it and carry it through 
with very little guidance.” 


Schools enrolled in Junior Red Cross throughout 
the county in Lincoln, Nebraska, receive monthly 
bulletins, called the Junior Red Cross Messenger, from 
the Executive Secretary. Excerpts quoted show the 
manner in which the Junior Red Cross Council re- 
velops the service program: 


“Each schoolroom should send a delegate to the County 
Junior Red Cross Council which meets four times a year at 
the County Superintendent’s office.” 


The suggestions for activities include health, citi- 
zenship, voluntary service, and international friend- 
ship. Under voluntary service the following are 
given : 

“TII. Voluntary Service—‘To develop a spirit of volun- 
tary service.’ May be correlated with Engtish, Art, Man- 
ual Training, Home Economics, Civics. 

A. In school and community 

1. Be considerate of handicapped and underprivileged 
children. 

2. Remember classmates who are ill. 

8. Be thoughtful of sick, aged and unemployed people 
of the community. 

4. Make favors, toys, scrapbooks, etc., for children’s 
institutions at various holidays. (As the children enjoy 
making the scrapbooks, provide the book with pictures for 
cutting and mounting.) 

5. Collect and recondition toys to be distributed by Wel- 
fare Agencies at Christmas. 

6. Provide Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets for 
needy people of the community. 

7. Give entertainments for school programs, Junior 
Council meetings and Institutions. 

8. Provide a sacrifice box for voluntary contributions 
representing personal sacrifices. (a) Money may be used 
for any Junior Red Cross activity 

9. Develop spirit of voluntary service in school and 
home; i. e., picking up nails and glass in roads and play- 
grounds. 

“Election of officers will be an important part of the 
first Council meeting of the year; so be sure that your 
school is a member of Junior Red Cross. Membership en- 
titles each room to one delegate and one vote. 

“‘We shall have the Council meeting at 9 o’clock Satur- 
day morning before the teachers’ meeting begins at 10 
o'clock. The first one will be held October 5. The tenta- 
tive program has been set to follow the aims of Junior 
Red Cross the world over: 

October 5: Theme, Service. Election of officers and 
editorial staff for Junior Red Cross Messenger. 

November 9: Theme, International Friendship 

February 1: Theme, Health. 

April 11: Citizenship—Mr. Correll suggests that a few 
schools be assigned at each meeting to make a special re- 
port at the next meeting, dealing with some subject that is 
related to the theme of that meeting.” 





Developing Program Activities for November 


Practical Helps 


N OCCASIONAL complaint that a Program 

has been worn out before the end of the year is 
encouraging. Ten years, or not so long, ago we used 
to hear that the CALENDAR stayed in the teacher’s desk, 
safely hidden from wear and tear, or was hung high 
on the wall out of reach of children’s fingers or vision, 
its leaves unturned. It is encouraging, now to feel 
that the Program is being well thumbed and read a 
little ragged. If yours is one that receives commend- 
able wear you may need to reinforce the folds along 
the back with adhesive or passe-partout tape or a strip 
of ordinary cloth. 


Units on Pioneer Life 


Comparison of the life of early pioneers, their 
homes, their schools, their problems, with our life 
today is suggested on the first three pages of the 
Program. Our exploration of the ‘‘new world’’ 
should take its direction from the pioneering spirit 
and ideals of our forefathers. As in the unit of study 
on homes, in this study of pioneer history, the spirit 
cf exploring can be extended toward a quest of better 
ways to make living secure and good for all. The 
first item on the November page establishes this 
motive. 

The search for informational material can be fo- 
cused toward interchange of school correspondence. 
If pupils gather an abundance of material and choose 
the best of it to interpret their own community to 
friends at a distance, the study is enriched. 


New and Old Pioneering 


Two examples of letters illustrate the widespread 
interest in new and old pioneering: 


From Hollywood, California, to Japan: 


“One of the best times of all the year is when we re- 
view our history of California, by having a pageant and 
a day’s celebration. It is under the supervision of our 
California history teacher and her committee. On that 
day nearly all the pupils dress in costume. It is a very 
colorful and gay event. 

“In the forenoon there is a parade before judges who 
award a blue ribbon to the most clever home-made cos- 
tume. At noon lunch is served, likely featuring some 
Spanish dishes. On the side, ice cream is served; vendors 
peddle peanuts, candy, and flowers. Perhaps a band of 
Spanish strollers make merry with guitar and banjo. Then 
in the afternoon the real play is given outdoors under 
our famous rubber tree. It portrays in story form some 
phase of California history. 


From a Minnesota Indian School, to Dalton, Indiana: 


“The Government has given aid to our community by 
erecting the Indian Conservation Camp. This is very 
much like the CCC Camps erected in other parts of the 
country. Men from many different reservations and towns 
came to this Camp. It‘has provided labor for the unem- 
ployed. Some of the main work that is carried on is the 
underbrushing and parking along roads, the making of 
new roads and putting up new telephone lines. Many new 
forestry cabins and towers were built as an added protec- 
tion from forest fires. They are to park many miles of 
swamp so that the trees will have more room to grow and 
be more beautiful. 

“The camp in which the men stay is very well built. 
It consists of an office building, a hospital including doc- 
tors quarters, a mess hall, four barracks, a bath house, a 
garage, a shop and a large recreation building. This 
building is equipped for basket ball and other sports. 


Talkies or movies were shown every week during the win- 
ter. Dances were held at various times. All possible is 
done to give the men healthful, happy surroundings.” 

A reference for teachers who want to know more about 
the educational program and methods of the CCC camps 
is The School in the Camps, by Hill, an interpretive sur- 
vey made by the Association for Adult Education, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York, under a grant by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Written in narrative and vivid style, like Mine- 
han’s Boy and Girl Tramps, it carries some suggestions of 
value to all teachers and may hold ideas for Junior Red 
Cross service also, for groups near such camps. 


Helping Prevent Delinquency 


The TeacHer’s Guipve for March, 1935, reported a 
social studies project in delinquency carried out by a 
school of Omaha, Nebraska. The study included 
causes, types of remedial work, and practical ways in 
which Junior Red Cross members might help prevent 
delinquency. In the hope that members everywhere 
may accept a similar responsibility, the Program this 
year includes items aimed at the problem of helping 
young people adjust to life, in a difficult period. Boys 
and girls are conscious of new problems at home and 
at school find their classmates unhappy and their 
teachers sometimes over-burdened with hard educa- 
tional situations. One of the healthiest solutions is 
the substitution, for a baffled sense of futility, of a 
confidence that all, by working together, can help one 
another. 

Except in case of a definitely organized and guided 
study like the one in Omaha where it was a high 
school project, it is wiser not to label the activities 
as delinquency prevention. For one thing, the aim 
is broader. Many children who are in no danger of 
actually becoming delinquents still need this special 
help. Adjustment is a better word but a big one. 
Making schoolmates feel at home is perhaps the most 
understandable phrase. 


Activities for the first three months are: 


September—“Help new classmates feel at home. . .” 
“Help all children of school age to enter school. Report 
— of those who cannot come, talk over ways to help 
them.” 

October—“Make your school home-like. Let every pupil 
have some committee responsibility.” 

“Ask fathers and mothers to help . . . older boys and 
girls stay in school.” 

November—“Tell children who do not attend schoot 
about things they will enjoy. Help schoolmates with les- 
sons that discourage them.” 

In addition, such community projects as sending gifts 
to disadvantaged families and such a national project as 
sending school materials to less advantaged schools may 
have far-reaching effects toward the same end. 


Town and Country Exchanges 


Gifts are listed, in October and November, for ex- 
change between urban and rural schools. There is 
no need to repeat the items here. The intention of 
the exchange is development of a community spirit 
that will break down attitudes either of condescen- 
sion or inferiority. Both town and country schools 
have much to give one another. Emphasis should 
not be placed on the expense of the gift but on 
thoughtful selection, careful preparation, and friend- 
liness and mutual respect in the manner of giving. 
If such partnerships are not possible near at hand, 
either town or rural schools may apply to Red Cross 
Headquarters offices and a contact will be supplied. 








r THE early 


part of the 
Middle Ages 
there were almost 
no towns. Most 


people lived on the 
great estates of the 
feudal lords. But 
gradually towns be- 
gan to grow up 
under the sheltering 


protection of the 
castles. 
The towns in 


those days were 
very different from 
the towns of today. 
Most of them were 
surrounded by high 
stone walls and 
moats just as the 
castles were. They 
could be entered 
only through great 





Journeymen of the Middle Ages had to make their master- 
piece before a warden of the guild, before they could be 
masters 


In the Days 
of the Guild 


the things 
their inhabitants 
needed. But from 
the eleventh cen- 
tury on, the de- 
mand for greater 
luxuries called for 
skilled workers of 
many kinds. So the 
trades of the little 
towns grew and 
flourished. 

As trade increased 
there came to be a 
number of crafts- 
men in a town all 
engaged in the same 
kind of work. The 
men who practiced 
the same craft usu- 
ally lived side by 
side on the same 
street, or in the 
same part of town. 


only 


FROM A MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPT 


gateways, and Their shops were 
watchmen were like little open 
always on guard to GERTRUDE HARTMAN booths where the 


give the alarm at 

the approach of an 

enemy. At nightfall the gates were swung shut 
and no one could enter except by special per- 
mission. 

The towns were usually built around a large 
market square. On one side was the town hall, 
with its tower and belfry, on another the town’s 
most beautiful church, or perhaps a cathedral. 
Around the square clustered the houses of the 
people. The narrow, winding streets were often 
very picturesque, with their rows of gabled 
houses, with fronts quaintly carved and deco- 
rated, and with their second stories jutting out 
so far that neighbors could almost shake hands 
across the street from their upstairs windows. 

At first the towns had little trade, producing 


Junior Red Cross News is published monthly exclusive of June, July, August, by the American National Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, Washington, 
50 cents a year; 10 cents a copy. 
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workmen were busy 

at their work and 
their wares were exposed for sale, for the mak- 
ing and selling was done on the first floor of the 
workman’s home, and goods were sold directly 
by the maker to the user. Many gaily painted 
signs swung out conspicuously over the shop 
doors, on which were painted devices to suggest 
the business of the shop owner—a golden fleece 
for the wool merchant, a unicorn for a goldsmith, 
and soon. Asso few people could read the shop- 
keepers took this means of showing the passerby 
what was sold within. 

The members of a trade soon found that by 
acting together they could accomplish many 
things that none of them could do alone. So they 
began banding together in associations, called 
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A shoemaker’s shop 


guilds, according to the kind of work they did. 
The movement spread rapidly and, in time, there 
were guilds for carpenters, weavers, millers, 


butchers, bakers, grocers, tailors, goldsmiths, 
armorers, shoemakers, masons—in fact, prac- 


tically every trade had its guild. 

The guild did a great deal for its members. 
If a guildsman was sick, or in trouble, his guild 
helped him. If a member died poor, leaving a 
widow and children, the guild cared for the 
family. Each guild chose officers, levied dues to 
carry on its work, and made rules regulating the 
hours of work, the price of articles, and the 
quality of goods. 

A guild usually made it unlawful for any man, 
not a guild member, to sell goods inside the town. 
A weaver from another town, for instance, could 
not bring his goods into a town and offer them 
for sale. Neither could a baker, nor a tailor, nor 
any other tradesman come in from another place. 
So the business of the town was kept for its own 
guild members. 

The guilds stood for just weights and measure, 
and honesty in all business transactions. They 
punished the workmen who charged more than 
the guild price, or who put out poor articles, or 
gave short weight. If a dyer’s work was found 
to be faulty he was fined, if the number of 
threads was deficient in a weaver’s cloth his 
looms were destroyed, if a baker sold loaves of 
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bread underweight, or poor in quality, he might 
be dragged through the streets with the loaf 
suspended around his neck, or his oven might be 
demolished. The following is the account of the 
trial of one John Penrose taken from the records 
of a vintners’ guild: “John Penrose was prose- 
cuted for that he sold red wine, unsound and 
unwholesome for men, in deceit of the common 
people, and to the grievous damage of the com- 
monalty (the guild). The judgment was that 
said John Penrose shall drink a draught of the 
same wine that he sold to the common people 
and the remainder of such wine shall then be 
poured on the head of said John, and that he 
shall forswear the calling of vintner forever, 
unless he can obtain the favor of our lord, the 
king, as to the same.” 

In order to secure the very best quality of 
work, certain men, called searchers, were ap- 
pointed, to supervise all the products of the 
members of the guild, and test them to see that 
they came up to the standards decided upon. 
They went about regularly to the various shops 
and condemned any products that did not meet 
with their approval. 


JEARNING a trade took a long time. If a boy 
of ten or twelve years of age wanted to enter 
a particular trade, his parents would make a con- 
tract with a master of that craft and the boy 
would become his apprentice for seven years, 
learning the “mystery” of the trade, for the ways 
of a trade were kept secret except to members of 
the guild. During that time the boy received no 
wages, but was fed, clothed and lodged in his 
master’s house. He had to promise not to waste 
his master’s time, but to be a good, industrious 
pupil and to obey his master as his father. 

An apprentice’s life was a very busy one. He 
was a domestic servant as well as the learner of 
a trade, and his hours of work were very long. 
The master’s wife might call upon him for help 
in the house, and the other workmen might send 
him on errands. He was expected to take down 
the shutters of the shop early in the morning and 
put them up again the last thing at night. He 
had to scrub the floor and keep the shop clean 
and in order. He had to take his share in erying, 
“What d’ye lack? What d’ye lack?” by which 
the apprentices called the attention of the 
passersby to the goods for sale. 

Every ambitious apprentice looked forward to 
the time when he could become a master. When 
the time of the apprenticeship of the youth was 
up, he was examined by members of the guild, 
and if he had done his work satisfactorily he was 
allowed to become a journeyman. He could then 





journey about from town to town, working for 
wages, now for this master, now for that. 

An industrious journeyman worked hard and 
saved his money so that he might set up a shop 
in his own home, with apprentices and journey- 
men to work for him. But no journeyman could 
become a master until he was able to do the kind 
of work required by his guild. In order to test 
him the wardens of the guild would set him some 
piece of work to do. This was called his master- 
piece and he must carry it out entirely by him- 
self in the presence of judges. If they found him 
satisfactory in knowledge and in character they 
instructed him about his duties as a master, 
about keeping faith with his eraft, and being 
loyal to his guild. Then the journeyman put his 
hand on the Bible and made his pledge: “I shall 
truly do and obey all the good rules contained 
in the book of ordinances, I shall always be obe- 
dient to my warden. I shall well and duly pay 
all my dues and charges, so help me God and 
His Saints.” Then the new member paid his fee 
and became a full-fledged master of his craft and 
could establish his own shop. 

All the more important guilds had their own 
halls—beautiful Gothic buildings, in which the 
affairs of the guild were carried on, and where 
the guildsmen met together on festive occasions. 
On days of ceremony the walls were gaily decked 
with tapestry and hung with banners on which 
the arms of the guild were much in evidence. 
Most of the guilds had a distinctive uniform, or 
livery, which the members all wore when they 
met together on occasions such as feasts, wed- 
dings, and holidays. The livery was usually gay 
in color and varied with fashion and the taste of 
the guild. It was almost always of two colors— 
scarlet and green, scarlet and black, scarlet and 
deep blue—the right side of one color and the 
left of the other. When complete the costume 
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A batter and bis apprentice at work 


consisted of a hood and a gown but sometimes 
only the hood was worn. On the sleeves of the 
gown was the emblem of the craft. 

Every guild had its patron saint, and on that 
saint’s day, the members of the guild put on the 
livery of the guild and marched together in pro- 
cession to the church for the service, after which 
they had a feast in the guild hall. On the great 
festival days of the church, like Corpus Christi 
Day, the guilds gave plays, based on scenes from 
the Bible. These plays were given on large 
wagons that were hauled about from one place 
to another. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries were the 
golden age of the guilds, but 
gradually they lost their in- 
fluence. As long as work was 
carried on in each little town 
independently of the rest of the 
country, the guilds were useful. 
But expanding trade and indus- 
try grew too broad for the guilds 
in the towns to manage. So they 
lost their usefulness and were 
given up. But while they lasted 
the craftsmen of the Middle Ages 
produced beautiful work, much 
of which still remains in Europe 
today for people to enjoy. 
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The Donkey’s Child 


NORA BURGLON 


Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


OBIN was passing by with his black briar 
staff and a bag of something at the far 
end of it. 

“Heigh there, my laddie, where are you go- 
ing?” cried Bobby McPhearson, who was busy at 
work turning a furrow beside the road. 

“To Jock McGreagor’s over Crainlarich way,” 
replied the boy, and paused a breath to hear 
what the other had to say to that. 

“Oh, to him,” said the plowman. 
have to be turning my furrow.” 
horse a click, he drove on. 

Robin had expected to hear more than that; 
but it is few who hear what they long to hear; 
so he walked on with his red handkerchief bulg- 
ing at the far end of his stick. 

He had not gone so far when he heard the 
trundling of acart. Heaped to the top as it was, 
Robin knew it must be Andy McAllister market 
bound with a load of peat, and so it was. 

“Heigh there, my laddie, where are you go- 
ing?” said he, the same as Bobby McPhearson 
had. 

“To Jock McGreagor’s over Crainlarich way,” 
replied the boy. 

“Oh, to him,” said the other. 
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So giving his 


“Well, I must 


be on my way.” So giving his donkey a click, he 
drove on. 

“Humph,” said the boy to himself, “what can 
be wrong with Jock McGreagor?” However, this 
was not the sort of day to be thinking about 
what was wrong with things. The birds were 
singing on the briar and the crickets were shrill- 
ing in the heather. Robin walked along with a 
light heart. As he walked he whistled an old 
Scotch tune, and so the day wore away and 
finally he reached Jock’s fine high-gabled house. 

“What a fine place,” said Robin to himself. 
“°Tis a better place than Andy and Bobby are 
serving at. Perhaps,” thought he, “it was for 
that reason they were so short in their conver- 
sation.” 

Just as if the high white gable had not been 
the only thing that stood there watching for the 
boy, Jock burst out of the door. “Glad to see 
you, my laddie,” said he. “Come in by the turf 
fire; it’s right chilly-like today, it is.” 

Robin had not thought it so, but now that the 
other mentioned it, he knew it was true, so he 
gladly stepped inside. 

Without waiting, Jock began to talk of the 
work he had for Robin. “The fields are in need 





of plowing, they are,” he said, “and after that 
the kine must up to the highlands before the 
summer slips them by.” 

Robin thought, now, of the two he had met be- 
side the road. He wondered why they had had 
so little to say regarding Jock. Could it have to 
do with money matters? Therefore he said, 
“What will ye be paying, Jock?” 

“Hoot,” laughed Jock. “The laddie who does 
well by me, I do no worse by him. Ye need not 
take a thought o’ that,” and he laughed so 
heartily that Robin was ashamed because he had 
let the attitude of the two along the road in- 
fluence his thoughts in the least. 

Spring was a grand time. The young lambs 
were born, now, and the goats and the long- 
haired calves of the highland cattle. The 
donkey, too, had a colt, and such a one he was! 
Small though he was when he came, he grew 
smaller and smaller. 

“Hoot,” said Jock one day, “what ails the wee 
beastie? Is he not for getting any bigger?” 
And then it was he learned the donkey was not 
getting enough food. 

“Take the colt wi’ ye,” he said to Robin when 
he set out with the kine for pasture, “and see if 
ye can put some meat on the banes of the wee 
thing.” 

Robin fed the colt, and fed and fed him, but he 
grew not an inch. One day when Jock came to 
the pastures he wanted to take the colt with him 
down to the valley and put an end to him. 

“He is not so old, yet,” said Robin. “Before 
fall he may betake himself.” 

“But the food he eats!” cried Jock. 

“Ho, it’s not so much,” replied the boy. “Be- 
sides, he’ll soon be eating grass and it costs 
naught.” But the colt never grew a hair all 
summer long. Robin shook his head and said to 
himself, “What will Jock say when he sees that 
wrack of bane. I would not have him myself if 
I had to feed the runt.” 

However, the colt seemed to thrive, for all the 
dubious thoughts Robin had regarding him. He 
followed with the kine all day long and thought 
himself a cow like the rest, no doubt. 

Summer was now drawing to a close. The 
rowan tree stood crimson, and the smell of the 
boglands was in the air. Below, the marshes lay 
white with the autumn crop of bog-cotton. 
Robin was glad that his time was drawing to a 
close, for he was counting on the shillings he’d 
be taking home to the stone hut there beside the 
sea. However, he was sorry for the colt, as he 
knew Jock would surely put an end to him when 
he saw what a looking thing he was. 

But the day when the kine were brought down 
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And in came the runt of a donkey 


to the valley, Jock said not a word about the 
donkey. Soon after came the day when Robin 
was through working for him. “Ye have no been 
a reckless laddie,”’ Jock said. “The kine are 
bonnie to look upon. Had I not seen ye are a 
good laddie and know the value of something 
fine when ye see it, I should no gie ye the wages 
I have been thinking on. I have no said it, but 
I have seen the love ye bear for the wee one, so 
to show ye I think well of what ye have done 
I shall be giving ye the beastie.” 

“Ye do not mean the donkey?” cried the boy 
in horror. 

“The very one.” 

Robin was so surprised he could not speak a 
word, but there was no need of that. Jock bid 
him farewell as if he was glad to be rid of the 
two of them, and that was Robin’s salary for the 
year. 

“A donkey,” cried the boy to himself, “a 
donkey that nobody wants!” Poor they were at 
home, and now, then, he was bringing another 
mouth home to feed. However, there was noth- 
ing to do but tie his red sack to the donkey’s 
back and go home. 
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“If only it could have been something beside 
a donkey,” he said to himself, time and again, 
as he walked along, with heavy step and a 
heavier heart. 

The donkey, however, did not seem crestfallen 
at all. His tail no longer swung as if it had been 
stuck on the end of a pin. It swung with life, as 
if there were thought and will behind it. His 
-ars did not lop over on one side or another as 
they were wont to do. They stood straight up 
or straight out, or directly forward. 

“What will mother say?” the boy said to him- 
self. And now he well knew why it was Bobby 
and Andy had had nothing to say to him the day 
he met them by the road. Perhaps they, too, had 
served a year for Jock. 

Well, at last he was at home, and it seemed 
good to see the light in the window. It almost 
made one forget there were no shillings in the 
pocket. 

“Laddie,” cried the mother, “it’s glad I am to 
have ye home.” Glad was Robin to be home, 
too. He turned his back to the warm blaze and 
commenced to talk about his year away. 

“And about the money,” said the mother. “Is 
it much ye are bringing home?” 

“Not a shilling,” replied Robin. 

“The blatherskite! Did he no pay ye aught 
for your time?” 

Just then there was a creak at the door, and 
in came the runt of a donkey, himself. 

“My wages,” said Robin, pointing to the beast 
with a disgruntled thumb. 

“Why the wee one is one o’those Irish beasties, 
is it no?” asked the mother, getting up to have a 
better look at him. 

“No, he came from Dunkeld, and that is why 
I've named him so, too.” 

“The poor mite,” said the mother. 
him a wee lick o’ salt.” 

“Ts there hay enough in the byre for him?” 
the boy asked, almost fearfully. 

“Oh, aye,” said the mother. 
a beastie it will no take much.” 

So Dunkeld became one of the busiest mem- 
bers on the place. He made trips to the peat bog 
every day and brought back the peat bricks in 
two baskets strapped to his sides. When all the 
peat to be used through the winter was stored 
away in the lean-to, Dunkeld was still not rid of 
the baskets. Now they were filled with bundles 
of fagots and willow withes for the housewives 
in Tarbet. Sometimes he made three such trips 
a day, but he did not complain. There was 
always so much of interest to be seen along the 
way. 

Finally winter came and the trips to the 
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Since there was so 


market were less frequent. 
little to be done through the winter days, Robin 
thought that it would be great fun to teach 


Dunkeld to do tricks. Perhaps the donkey 
thought it was fun, also, for he learned very 
quickly. The fact that he could do tricks some- 
what made up for the fact that he was so small. 

However, the donkey was not needed on the 
place. He ate much that the cows mght need 
before another summer came, and that was a 
great handicap. Besides, if he stayed on an- 
other few months the family would become at- 
tached to the creature and would not want to let 
go of him at all. He was really too expensive a 
luxury. Luxury he was, for had he not been at 
the croft, Robin would have wheeled the peat 
home on the wheelbarrow and would have car- 
ried what he had to take to the market on his 
back. 

“Do ye think we can no sell the beastie?” 
asked Robin one evening. 

“Nay,” said the father, “not until spring. Ye 
might try then, but no in the winter. The wee 
beastie eats much as a cow; who would have 
him?” Robin nodded; it really seemed that the 
shorter the days were and the colder, the more 
the donkey would eat. Once when there was 
nothing else, he ate the hempen rope he was tied 
with. After that he walked about the byre and 
had a regular orgy by himself the rest of the 
night. 

Robin had found some winter work at last, but 
it seemed that all he made working, the donkey 
ate up. At last spring came. The pasture would 
soon be ready for the cattle. ‘Now is the time 
to sell Dunkeld,” said the father. So Robin and 
the donkey set out for Tarbet. 

Robin was not in a happy mood. His winter 
work was done. Spring had come, but there was 
no spring work in view for him. The byre was 
still in need of thatching, and the cot was as 
much in need of whitewash as it had been the last 
ten years. He had hoped to make enough by his 
winter work to whitewash the cot at least; but 
what the donkey had not eaten, he himself had 
needed for clothes, so his pockets were as empty 
as ever. Today he was especially downhearted. 
First he was afraid he would not find a buyer, 
and then he was afraid he would. Dunkeld and 
he had become greatly attached to each other, 
especially since the donkey had learned to do so 
many tricks. He was no ordinary beastie, this 
creature. 

Dunkeld, however, was not at all downhearted. 
His little feet beat a merry rhythm on the hard 
clay road, and his stump of a tail swung back 
and forth with ceaseless determination. 





The highland folk had already come in, and 
Tarbet was busy with its dickering, typical of 
market day. Robin came upon the scene with 
his shaggy donkey like an apology. 

“Gie along laddie, wi’ the Irish beastie,” 
the country folk. Who wanted a 
donkey in Scotland? That was an 
Irish animal! 

They stood about and watched him 
do tricks, but what did anyone care 
whether an animal had brains or not? 
When they bought a beast it was not 
for amusement but for his pulling 
power. No, no one wanted Dunkeld. 

Perhaps if he took the donkey to the 
market at Arrochar where he was not 
known, he would have better luck, 
thought Robin. So the two of them 
set out over the road which lay be- 
tween the crags of purple heather and 
yellow gorse and finally took them 
down to the fingers of the Firth of 
Clyde, reaching upwards into the land 
as if struggling to get hold of the Tros- 
sachs. A circus had come to Arrochar. 

The town was teeming with people. 
The country folks had come in to look 
at the sights. 

When they saw Robin and Dunkeld 
they thought them part of the circus 
and followed after them and stared; 
but there was no one who wanted to 
buy the strange little beast that had 
come all the way over from Tarbet. 

Robin thought that it would not hurt to wait 
until he reached the circus grounds before he 


said 


showed what Dunkeld could do. Robin could not 


believe that in that enormous gathering there 
would not be a soul who was interested in buy- 
ing his donkey. 

Robin was not without audience; in fact the 
country folk quite forgot about the circus when 
they saw they were to get something without 
need of paying. Dunkeld knew he was being 
admired and did his tricks with a bonnie finish 
that delighted the boy who owned him; but 
when it came to the question of buying him, 
no one wanted to give any money for him. 

Discouraged Robin was, and about to leave for 
home in spite of the circus which would have had 
an endless amount of appeal for him any other 
day but this. Suddenly he was plucked by the 
sleeve and motioned to follow a man who looked 
neither like the townsfolk nor the country peo- 
ple. In fact, he was one of the circus men. 

“That donkey of yours is a little out of the 
ordinary,” he said. “Where did you get him?” 


“T dinna get the beastie,” said Robin. “I 
sarned the wee mite.” 

“T hear he does tricks. Do you mind showing 
me what he can do?” Robin did not. In fact he 
enjoyed showing off the donkey’s accomplish- 





So Dunkeld stood on his hind legs 


ments. So Dunkeld stood on his forefeet, his hind 
legs, and just one at a time. He rolled over as 
many times as he was told and flopped his ears 
ten times to show that he could count to ten. 

“Very well done,” said the cireus man. “If he 
will do as well for me, I’ll buy him.” 

Now the boy’s heart began to leap about with 
fear, for although he could not afford to keep the 
beast he could not find it in his heart to give 
him up. However, the donkey was turned over 
to the other; but regardless of the number of 
times he was told to do his various tricks, he 
ignored them, every one. 

“Take the blasted creature and see if you can 
make him mind,” said the man. 

“Roll over, roll over dead,” said Robin. 

Instantly the donkey obeyed. The circus man 
shook his head. “The beast is of no use to me 
unless you can go along with him,” he said. 
“Would you consider working for me?” 

Robin was delighted. “Oh, ay,” he said. The 
contract was brought out and signed. 

“Ye wee beastie,” whispered Robin to the 
donkey. “Ye hae the brains for the two of us.” 
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Something to Read 


THE GOLDSMITH OF 
FLORENCE 


Katharine Gibson: Macmillan, 
New York, 1929. $5 


Ages 11-14 
F you are interested in 
Miss Hartman’s _ story 


about how men worked in 
the days of the guilds, you 
should try to get hold of 
Katharine Gibson’s beautiful 
book, “The Goldsmith of 
Florence.” She named the 
book for Benvenuto Cellini, 
one of the finest of all the 
world’s craftsmen. But there 
are stories of other mas- 
ter craftsmen, some of them nameless, who 
lived up to the high standards and traditions of 
the guildsmen of old. The book tells about men 
of olden days who wove stories into bright tapes- 
tries to hang on gray walls; of wood carvers 
whose work may be seen to this day in old 
churches and cathedrals of Europe; of the monks 
who painstakingly and lovingly copied ancient 
manuscripts and decorated them with designs 
and letters so gorgeous that the manuscripts are 
said to be “illuminated’’; of the armorers who 
fashioned chain mail and swords and helmets to 


ONTARIO MUSEUM 


Luca della 





Robbia 
indestructible glaze for clay which 
he fashioned into beautiful bas- 
reliefs 


grace many a medieval tour- 
ney. There is the story of 
Ghiberti. He was born in 
Florence in 1378 and worked 
for forty-eight years to make 
two the entrance 
to the Baptistry in his na- 
tive city—the most beautiful 
bronze doors in all the world. 

Filippo Brunelleschi was 
disappointed when Ghiberti 
beat him in the design for 
those doors, but later on he 
made the beautiful dome for 
the Cathedral of Florence 
which rises just beside the 
Baptistry. The account of 
how he used a chain to 
help him work out the problem of the dome 
is interesting. So is the story of Brunel- 
leschi’s intimate friend, Donatello, the sculp- 
tor. His “Dancing Children,” whieh still 
look all alive and gay in the Cathedral Sing- 


doors for 


TORONTO, CANADA 


invented an 


ing Gallery, gained immortality for him. Paul 
Revere appears as a master silversmith. The 


book is brought up to date with descriptions of 
the work of the great wood carver, Kirchmayer, 
and of Frank Koralewsky, master worker in iron. 
There are many beautiful pictures in “The Gold- 
smith of Florence.”—E. McB. B. 


London Waifs Find a Friend 


ELIZABETH NELSON LUKENS 


OUNG Tom Barnardo went up to London 

in the year 1866. He was entering London 

Hospital as a medical student and all his 
plans were made to go out to China as a medical 
missionary. His work at the hospital gave him 
little spare time, but he did manage to take part 
in the work the “good Earl,” Shaftesbury, was 
doing in his Ragged Schools for London’s poor 
children. Before long he decided to open a 
Ragged School of his own. He found an old 
donkey-shed and he and his friends laid a wooden 
floor over the earth, repaired the fireplace, and 
whitewashed the walls. Night after night it was 
crowded with neglected, dirty children. One 
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night something happened in that donkey-shed 
that changed Dr. Barnardo’s whole life. 

On this particular winter’s night, young Dr. 
Barnardo could hear the wind howling outside. 
All the boys had gone and he was getting ready 
to go home himself. He took a last look around 
the room. Was that a child behind the packing 
box? He looked again. There, crouched close 
to the dying fire, lay a small waif, fast asleep. 
The child did not look more than seven years old, 
at most. All he had on was a ragged jacket and 
trousers. His feet and legs were bare to the 
bitter cold. 

“Come, my boy,” said Dr. Barnardo, “it’s time 





to go home. You might have been locked in 
here for the night.” 

“That would have suited me fine, sir.” 

“Indeed it wouldn’t. The place for you at 
night is at home with your mother.” 

“T haven’t any mother, sir.” 

“With your father, then.” 

“T haven’t got a father, either, sir.” 

“Tn that case, where do you live?” 

“T haven’t any home, sir.” 

“You certainly must live somewhere.” 

“Honest, sir, I don’t. I don’t live nowhere.” 

Dr. Barnardo sat down on the packing box and 
drew the little boy to him. 

“Where, then, did you sleep last night?” 

“Down in Whitechapel by the hay market in 
one of them carts filled with 
hay.” 

“How old are you—seven or 
eight?” 

“Ten, sir, but I’m small be- 
cause I don’t get much to eat.” 

“What is your name, my 
child?” 

“Some says I’m Jim Jarvis, 
but I only knows I’m Jim.” 

“How was it that you came to 
school tonight?” 

“°Cos, sir, a chap I met said 
there was a fire here. It’s awful 
cold tonight.” 


Young Dr. Barnardo was 
thinking fast. 
“Jim,” he said, “are there 


other boys in London like you? 
Boys without homes?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Heaps of them 
—more than I could count.” 

“Jim, if I give you a good hot 
supper and a place to sleep will you show me 
where these boys are?” 

Jim promised. At his own lodgings Dr. Bar- 
nardo gave the little chap the first real meal that 
he had had for weeks. The boy ate in silence, 
ravenously. When he had finished they sallied 
forth again. On they went through narrow lanes 
and dirty alleys. They twisted and turned until 
they came to a dead-end with a high wall. 

“Here, sir,” said Jim. “This is where they'll 
be. You'll see lots if we don’t wake them up.” 

“Where are the boys, Jim? There is no place 
to sleep here.” 

“They’re up there, sir, on the roof.” 

In a twinkling Jim had sealed the wall, using 
the crevices to gain a foothold. With some diffi- 
culty Dr. Barnardo followed. When he gained 
the top he looked and looked. There, on the 
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These boys had no home 


they came to Dr. 
Barnardo’s 


open roof, lay a tangled mass of boys. Dr. Bar- 
nardo counted them—eleven. The smallest was 
no more than a baby and the biggest not more 
than seventeen. The moon came out from be- 
hind the clouds and the young doctor could see 
them more distinctly. Their clothes were the 
merest rags and like Jim their legs and feet were 
bare. They had no blankets or covering of any 
kind. 

“Shall we go to another lay, sir?” whispered 
Jim. “There’s lots more I could show you.” 

But the young doctor had seen all that he 
could stand. There was so much to be done and 
he felt so helpless. 

First, what must be done with Jim Jarvis? 
For a few days Dr. Barnardo kept the boy in his 
own lodgings. Then he found a 
home where his protegé could be 
boarded and for the first time in 
his life Jim Jarvis knew what it 
was to be cared for and looked 
after. For the first time he had 
enough to eat and to wear. For 
the first time he had a chance to 
go to school. 

One day someone told Lord 
Shaftesbury about Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s work and the story of 
Jim Jarvis. The “good Earl” 
was very much disturbed. For 
twenty-three years his Ragged 
School workers had been rescu- 
ing the children of the London 
slums. Could it be that a whole 
class of children had escaped 
their care? Could it be that any 
children in London were really 
homeless? He asked Dr. Bar- 
nardo to dinner with a few 
friends, and encouraged the young man to tell 
his story. Some of the guests were skeptical and 
some were not. At last one said, “Will you take 
us to the East End and show us what you have 
been describing?” 

At midnight they set out. After driving 
through a maze of narrow, evil-smelling streets 
Dr. Barnardo stopped the cabs and asked his 
companions to get out. Angry icy winds cut 
their faces. “Surely,” they cried, “no children 
are sleeping out on such a night as this?” 

On foot Dr. Barnardo led them through more 
dirty, twisting alleys until they came to an open 
space cluttered with boxes covered with tar- 
paulins. The search began. Box after box was 
overturned, but not a boy. The skeptical began 
to whisper. But Dr. Barnardo kept thrusting 
his hand under, first here—then there. At last 
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One of the buildings at the Boy’s Village, Woodford Bridge, Essex 


he found a place where two tarpaulins oever- 
lapped. This time his hand fell upon a foot. 
He pulled gently but firmly until a ragged half- 
starved boy tumbled out and stood before him. 

“Are you the only lad in there tonight?” asked 
Dr. Barnardo. 

“Oh, no, sir. There’s a heap more chaps under 
there.” 

By this time the whole party had gathered 
close. 

“If I give you sixpence will you get the others 
out?” 

For answer the boy scrambled on top of the 
tarpaulins and began to jump up and down as 
hard as he could. Heads suddenly appeared out- 
side the canvas and were quickly drawn in again. 

“Promise to give them something, sir, and 
they'll come out.” 

Lord Shaftesbury offered a hot meal and a 
penny apiece to every boy that appeared. The 
tarpaulin collapsed and seventy-three boys stood 
before him. Now for the feast and the penny. 
Dr. Barnardo knew a coffee shop that kept open 
all night so he led the way to it and there the 
seventy-three were fed. They ate such quanti- 
ties that the proprietor had to send to another 
shop for extra food and still more food. The 
boys found it hard to believe that they could eat 
as much as ever they liked. Such a thing had 
never happened to any one of them before. At 
last they finished and filed past “the good Ear!” 
to get their pennies, and then a great shout re- 
sounded in the room. 

It was three in the morning when they broke 
up. As they parted Lord Shaftesbury said, “Dr. 
Barnardo, all London shall know of what you 
have shown us tonight and help will come. I 
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promise that. As for you yourself, you hope to 
go to China. Think well and see if, instead, God 
is not calling you to look after these homeless 
children here.” 

From that time on Dr. Barnardo’s life was 
dedicated to the waifs and strays of the London 
streets. 

Soon Dr. Barnardo saw that he could not do 
much of lasting value for homeless boys until 
they had a home. A good influence for two or 
three nights a week was not enough. He had 
found a family for Jim Jarvis to live with and 
for several others, but now fifty or more boys 
were needing them. He had no money with 
which to build a home, but he began to dream 
about it. He dreamed of a Home where the fifty 
boys could be cared for by a man and his wife; 
where they could go to school and also be taught 
trades. Then when they grew up they would 
know how to earn a living. He also dreamed of 
playing-fields where they could run about and 
develop healthy bodies. Slowly but steadily the 
money began to come in and Dr. Barnardo 
worked hard to collect more, enough to make his 
dream come true. 

He succeeded. On the eighth of December, 
1870, he was nearly bursting with happiness; for 
that day his Boys’ Home opened its doors at 18 
Stepney Causeway. Not only were fifty able to 
live in it, but sixty. For each of the sixty it was 
the first taste of what Home meant. Before long 
Number 18 Stepney Causeway overflowed into 
Number 20, and Number 20 into Number 22, 
until within a very few years the Home stretched 
all the way through Number 26. Even with five 
houses it was not big enough, but Dr. Barnardo 
thought that it would have to do. Then some- 





thing happened which made him feel that he 
must have more room and have it right away. 

A half-starved, half-naked child appeared at 
the Home, begging to come in. His name was 
Carrots. 

That day the Home was full. Moreover, Dr. 
Barnardo knew that every bed would be taken 
for the coming week. He was distressed, but 
there was nothing he could do about it. He com- 
forted Carrots as best he could, gave him some 
money, and told him to come back to stay in 
seven days. The days that followed were wet 
and stormy and cold. The day before Carrots’ 
week was up, just the day before he was to come 
back to stay, two men beginning their days’ work 
in a warehouse yard turned up a barrel. In it 
lay Carrots—dead. Dr. Barnardo knew that 
being sorry would not bring Carrots back, but he 
vowed that hereafter no child would be turned 
away. And over the door of the Home he swung 
a large sign, “No destitute child ever refused 
admission.” 

The next step was a Home for girls. Over and 
over Dr. Barnardo had found tiny girls as well 
as older ones living in horrible conditions. Time 
after time his boys had begged him piteously to 
rescue their sisters. Again Dr. Barnardo began 
to dream and again his dream came true. A 
friend gave him a small estate in the country 
salled Moseford Lodge, and in October, 1873, 
twelve little girls went there to live. From this 
beginning grew the scheme of a girls’ village with 
many cottages and gardens. In each cottage was 
to be a group of girls ranging in age from the 
tiny ones to those in their teens and each cottage 
was to have its “Mother.” Lack of money was 
the obstacle but it came in an unexpected way. 

One day Dr. Barnardo was going to Oxford 
and on the train he discussed his plans with a 
friend. That evening the friend discussed them 
with a friend of his. The next morning while 
he was dressing, Dr. Barnardo heard a tap on the 
door of his hotel room. He called, “Come in.” 
An unknown man appeared. 

“Are you Dr. Barnardo?” he asked. 


TRAVELING CARPENTERS 


In certain parts of Germany, traveling carpenters still practice their trade 
These sturdy young men are bound 
by the rules of their guild to journey on foot for two years throughout 
Germany, earning their living as they go by woodwork and carpentering. 
They wear a costume which consists of a black velveteen suit with trousers 
flared at the bottom like a sailor’s, a black hat with a broad brim, and 
often earrings and a stout twisted walking stick. When their two years 
are up, they can carry on their trade in any of the seaport towns of 


as they did in the days of the guilds. 


northern Germany 


“Yes.” 

“You are thinking of building a village for 
little girls, are you not? And you want some 
cottages?” 

“T do indeed.” 

“Have you got any?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well,” said the man, “put me down for the 
first cottage. My wife and I want to give it in 
memory of our little girl who died.” 

Soon another cottage was given and another 
and another and another until in 1875 the Girls’ 
Village Home was opened with thirteen cottages. 
This was another dream come true. 

Dr. Barnardo died in 1905, but his work was 
so splendid that it has gone on and on. Today 
there are one hundred and eighty-four homes 
and three hundred and fifty-one boarding-out 
centers where “Barnardo’s Children” are cared 
for, and when you are in England you ean visit 
almost any one of them. They have the “largest 
family in the world”; for more than eighty-five 
hundred boys and girls are in their care. 

Besides, not only in England, but scattered 


over the world, there are today thousands of 
boys and girls and men and women who owe 


their chance and their training to the Barnardo 
Homes. They are in every kind of occupation, 
from nursing to navigation. Among them are 
clergymen and cattle breeders, farmers, police- 
men, nurses, mothers, missionaries, medical men, 
mariners. And from all over the world in every 
day of the year come contributions to keep the 
Homes going. 
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Father in Heaven, we thank Thee 
For flowers and leaves on tree, 
For birds that sing, sun and rain, 
And fields of waving grain; 

For fluttering butterflies bright 
And pleasant day and night; 

For the snow, so pretty and white, 
And the moon’s pleasant light; 

For all the clothes we have to wear, 
And all our food and to spare; 
For our fathers and mothers, dear, 
And our sisters and brothers near; 
For all our work to do 

And health to see it through. 


—Third Grade, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 


Tuomas W. Gos.ine 





ABOUT THE COVER 


"THs month’s cover picture shows the celebra- 

tion of St. Martin’s Eve, November 10, in 
Bonn, Germany. On that night the children of 
Bonn parade around the market square, carrying 
lighted lanterns and singing St. Martin’s song. 
In the procession there sometimes rides a man 
mounted on a white horse 
and wearing the cloak 
and helmet of a Roman 
soldier. He _ represents 
Martin as a young officer 
in the Roman legions. 
The story is that one 
chilly day in November 
when he met a shivering 


beggar he promptly cut > PET 


A 


his rich crimson cloak in 
two with his sword and 
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gave half of it to the poor man. After that Mar- 
tin left the army and became a missionary, and 
then the Bishop of Tours. St. Martin’s Day is 
observed in some of the countries of Europe. In 
England the warm, bright November days that 
we call Indian Summer are often called St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer, from the legend that when the 
good man gave his cloak to the beggar on that 
freezing day, all at once the sun shone brightly 
and summer came again. Someone has said that 
St. Martin should be the patron saint of the 
depression, for everywhere people have shared 
what they had with others. 


ROLL CALL IS HERE AGAIN 


S USUAL, the period between Armistice 
Day and Thanksgiving, November 11 to 28 
this year, will be the time for the annual Roll 
Call of the American Red Cross. As usual, too, 
the Junior members will be given a chance to 
help their Chapters in various ways. Juniors 
are not allowed to ask for dollar memberships, 
but there are many other ways in which they 
can share in Roll Call, as you will find out by 
looking up the suggestions on the PRoGRAM page 
for November, by reading the reports of what 
others have done in the news notes of this issue 
of the magazine, and by offering your services to 
your local Chapter. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


OQ COMPLETE the costume of the girl of 

Czechoslovakia, you must imagine a full skirt 
of orange-hued cloth, patterned all over with 
bunches of flowers as big as your hand; a silk 
apron of almost any shade of green, violet, crim- 
son or blue; and boots that reach just below the 
knee, either of shiny black leather or of white 
felt. Moreover, there are variations in scarlet 
and yellow headkerchiefs, a particular knotting 
for each locality. 

And the men are as dressy as the women, with 
their richly embroidered shirts, and tiny aprons 
of bright brocade; their pheasant feathers and 
their gorgeous hat bands. But their black 
trousers and boots act as 
a foil to the gayer colors 
of the girls. 

Now picture a proces- 
sion of people so clad, 
winding through the 
fields, or dancing in the 
village square, or filling 
the nave of a church on 
some feast day. A garden 
of zinnias could not be 
more colorful!—A. M. U. 








String Bookkeeping 


KINGSLEY MALONE 


HEN the Span- 
W iards came to 
Peru they found 
that the Incas had built 
up there the most ad- 
vanced civilization to be 
found anywhere on the 
Western Hemisphere. 
The Inea domain cov- 
ered an area about 
equal to that of the 
United States east of 
the Rockies. The gov- 
ernment was well organ- 
ized with a system of 
taxes, bridges, temples, 
irrigation eanals, and a 
census of population 
and of crops. Along the 
highways swift runners 
passed with messages 
and decrees. They were 
ralled chasquis, meaning 
“those who receive some- 
thing.” These runners 
were men of tested courage, fidelity, and honesty. 
Kach man’s stint was about five miles; then he 
gave his message or parcel to a fresh runner and 
rested for several hours before running again. 
There were little huts along the sides of the main 
highways, and in each a runner rested, and a 
fresh runner waited. 

The Spanish historians said that the chasquis 
brought fresh fish two hundred and fifty miles 
up from the coast to the Inca’s kitchens in the 
space of two days. 

The Inca of Peru wore the lluatu, a fine tur- 
ban of many colors. His royal temples were en- 
circled with the borla, a fringe of crimson and 
gold whose threads partially concealed his eyes. 
A crimson thread from this borla was regarded 
with the same deference given the signet of an 
oriental despot. When a chasqui wore a bit of 
this royal crimson thread, it meant he was the 
Inca’s Messenger, and he was given right of way 
along all roads. 

The Peruvians had not invented any system 
of writing, so that messages had to go by word 
of mouth. But chasquis and historians of old 
Peru were helped by referring to quipus. <A 
quipu, meaning “to make knots,” was of cords 





AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


An ancient quipu. The American Museum of 
Natural History has forty-two out of forty- 
nine quipus in existence 


of wool. From a founda- 
tion cord descended hun- 
dreds of short strings 
forming a fringe which 
was of different colors 
and full of knots. The 
fringe of the quipu was 
knotted according to a 
code, which was so old 
when the Spaniards ar- 
rived that not even the 
wise men knew where it 
originated. The colors 
of the quipu held mean- 
ings. Each knot was im- 
portant, and how it was 
tied, and where it was 
located on its. string. 
The count was made by 
units, tens, and hun- 
dreds. 

In each district of old 
Peru there were men of 
importance known as 
quipucamyus, or keepers 
of the quipus. They kept accurate statistics of 
such matters as marriages, births, and deaths; 
the number of men of military age; what tribute 
must be paid in gold, cloth, flocks, even down to 
fire-wood. It was said that the string bookkeep- 
ing was so accurate that when the tax collectors 
came around they would find that not even a 
pair of sandals had escaped the listing by knots 
on the quipus. These intricate string records 
were carefully preserved and formed the archives 
of the ancient and highly civilized Peruvians. 

String accounting is one of the lost arts, or 
sciences. No scholar lives today who can either 
knot, or read, a quipu. Only a remnant of this 
most wonderful system of bookkeeping remains. 
Among the native shepherds of Peru are a few 
who keep their records on strings. These men 
can neither read nor write, but by means of knots 
tied in strings they keep a perfect count of how 
many sheep have been born, how many have 
died, how many are in the flock. They read these 
accurate records with impassive faces and flying 
fingers, neither knowing nor caring that they 
hold in their grasp a fragment of one of the most 
intricate sciences known to either ancient or 
modern peoples. 
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Yua Ling and the Olives 


CHARLOTTE F. KETT 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


A” was bustle in the Kao household 
as the time of the Moon Festival 
drew near. This fell on the same 
day as the sixth Chinese birthday of Yua 
Ling, the only boy in the family; so that 
ereater preparations than usual were set on 
foot for its celebration. 
New silken robes were ordered for the 
five girls, in deep cherry and royal blue, in 
Yua 


Ling had a new, stiff little robe, the color of 


mauve, bright pink, and pale green. 


donkey's ears, and a plum-colored jacket 
like his father’s that pleased him enor- 
mously. 

A runner was sent to invite many friends 
to a feast. The hairdresser spent a whole 
day and made all the heads midnight purple 
with shiny pomades. He showed the girls 
how to make a floury lotion stick on their 
faces as a background for the little round, 
red dises they wanted to paint on their fore- 
heads and cheeks in honor of the full moon. 
Yua Ling captured Meo-Tan and, much 
against her will, decorated the very middle 
of her flat little nose with a round, red moon 
the size of a tiddly-wink. 

Bowls and small plates and doll-size 
wine-cups were borrowed from neighbors 
or brought from the restaurant. The shelf 
of the storeroom was filled with gorgeous 
persimmons and rosy apples and pears and 
pale grapes. 
large packets. 


Sweetmeats were brought in 
There were even strange, 
foreign fish and foods for the guests who 


were bidden to the feast. As each parcel 


was opened, Yua Ling sampled its contents. 
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But remembering his troubles with the kum- 
quats he was careful not to do more. Some 
of the foods came in tin boxes and sealed 
bottles with strange characters on them. 
Dash-a-Fu had strict orders not to open 
these until the day of the feast, though both 
he and Yua Ling were most curious to know 
A bottle of olives 
was another serious temptation, but it, too, 
Now one of the things that Yua 


what they contained. 


was sealed. 
Ling liked even more than kumquats was 
olives. He decided to keep close to that 
bottle on the day of the feast. 

When Yua Ling woke up on his birthday, 
he found a fine, white wooden box on the 
k’ong beside him. The side nearest him was 
made of slats of bamboo, a finger’s distance 
apart, and inside was a glorious white rab- 
bit, with its plump back humped like the 
rising full moon. Pulling out a handful of 
the bamboo slats, Yua Ling coaxed the 
pretty creature into his arms and began 
stroking its soft fur. He whispered into its 
long, shellpink ears until they shivered and 
tickled his nose so that he laughed aloud for 
pure joy. This was certainly the nicest 
birthday he had ever had. Now he was 
really grown up. He had a live pet of his 
own. Tonight there was to be a party for 
him, and tomorrow he would go to spend 
the whole day in a man’s world, with his 
father, at the restaurant. 

There was a great going and coming in 
the courtyards that day. Yua Ling was 
given the task of catching the goldfish, put- 
ting them in the washbasin, scrubbing their 





pool, filling it with fresh 
water, and then pouring 
the fish back again. It was 
grand work, exciting and 
splashy, but every few 
minutes he would leave it 
to see how Lady Moon, his 
white rabbit, was getting 
along and to poke fresh 
leaves into her cage. 
Karly in the afternoon, 
his grandmother got him 
and dressed and 
then bade him sit quiet 


He 


played jacks on the k’ong 


washed 
until the guests came. 


for a while, but before long 
wonderful smells drew him 
toward the kitchen. Well 
he knew that was a danger- 
ous place for a boy in his 
best robe. But if he sat very still, on a very 
high stool, and touched nothing, he felt sure 
he would not get spotted. As he sat there 
watching Dash-a-Fu, he heard his father 
come in and pass through the moon gate, 
going, he knew, to put on the long best robe 
of pigeon-breast gray. 

The bell 
began ringing and ringing. An extra boy 
had come from the restaurant to serve at the 
gate, but if something important came, Yua 
Ling knew that Dash-a-Fu would have to 
go. Now the cook’s lined, yellow hands 
held the bottle of olives. He broke the seal 
and removed the cork. Then into a bowl he 


Dash-a-Fu was opening tins. 


counted out ten olives, three times. 

At that moment the gate-boy came run- 
ning. 
cakes, but the man refused to leave the tray 

.. some sort of a dish, please! There were 


There was a tray full of cornmeal 


no dishes to spare. Dash-a-u went off to 


speak to the man. This was Yua Ling’s 





—and it stuck 


chance. He clambered down from his stool. 
His fingers were stretched above the bowl 
when he remembered that the olives in it 
were counted. The bottle was better. He 
thrust his fist into the broad-necked bottle 
and grabbed as many olives as he could hold 
—quickly, before Dash-a-Fu should return. 
Then he tried to draw his hand out, but it 
was fat and it stuck. 

With his right arm weighted down by the 
bottle, Yua Ling took to his heels. There 
was panic in his heart. There were tears in 
The storeroom door stood ajar. 
He ran in, and stood there with the bottle 
between his knees, fighting and struggling 
to get his hand free. It stuck fast. He was 
ruined! He could not make himself the 
laughing-stock of the feast by appearing 
with one hand in a bottle. Worst of all, this 
would be positive proof that he was still a 
greedy baby and not really old enough to go 
to the restaurant. He raged and fumed and 
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his eves. 








After all, be was no longer a baby 


shook his fist—and the bottle. He had too 
much breath mside him; it prevented his 
thinking. 

Then something soft rubbed against him 
Meo-Tan 
was stroking herself on his legs, gently. 

“Tell Voo—tell Voo to come!” sobbed 


Yua Ling, as he dug his free fist into his 


and a small voice said “‘meow.” 


tear-stained eves. Meo-Tan only went on 
purring and rubbing herself against him as 
if trying to soothe him. 

Then, as if by magic, the door opened a 
shade wider and Voo slipped in, looking 
quite lovely in her almond-green dress with 
bands of bright pink and mauve at the collar 
and wrists. 

“Little brother, the guests are assembled 
and father asks for you; why don’t you 
come?” she said. 

“My hand is in prison!” wailed Yua 
Ling, holding out his right arm with the 
bottle dangling at its end. 

“And what’s in vour hand?’ Voo asked 
him. . 
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“Olives,” he ad- 
mitted. 
“Vua 


baby! Voo doubled 


Ling, you 


up with laughter. 
Her perky pigtail 
fairly danced off the 
top of her head. 

“No, this 
only Yua Ling can 


time 


help you,” Voo man- 


aged to get out. 
“You're in trouble, 


little brother, because 
you're a pig. Come 
out and show all the 


And 


giggling she pulled 


guests — do!” 


him toward the door. 

“No, no, no!” wailed Yua Ling, full of 
shame and pulling against her. “I know! 
Get me the hatchet. We could smash it 
with that.” 

Voo only went on laughing. Never in 
the five years of his life had Yua Ling so 
longed to kick her hard in the stomach. 

“Goose!” Voo finally said. “You don’t 
need a hatchet. Let go that handful of 
olives!” 

Yua Ling looked down. It was true. His 
chubby fist still clutched the olives he had 
grasped when Dash-a-Fu went to the gate. 
He let go of the olives and his empty hand 
slipped out as easily as it had slipped in. 
He was free! 

“Here, dry your hand; and your eves.” 
Voo dabbed them clean with the full part of 
“Now go quickly to father. I 
will see that the bottle gets safely back to 
the kitchen. No one need know.” 

Trying to hide his foolish feeling under 


her sleeve. 


his very best company face, Yua Ling 
stepped through the moon gate into the big 





courtyard where the guests were assembled. 
live minutes later came Voo, with her black 
eyes still dancing. In her hand she carried 
au white plaster rabbit which one of the 
guests had given her, pretending to stroke it. 

“Are you really fond of that toy?” Yua 
Ling asked her in the superior tone of one 
who owned a live rabbit. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “but of course not as 
much as of Lady Moon, or even Meo-Tan.”’ 

Then an idea came to Yua Ling, and the 
hard little look of superiority went out of his 
face and his eyes took on some of the warm, 
dancing look that was in Voo’s which made 


He thought a moment. 

“Come,” he said, and he took her by the 
sleeve and led her to a far corner of the 
court where Lady Moon sat humped up 
delicately nibbling fresh grass. “She’s 
yours,’ he said, “yours to keep.”’ 


everyone love her. 


“Oh, the lovely one!” Voo exclaimed, 
crouching beside Lady Moon and just touch- 
ing the soft fur with her cheek. 

And then, because he had to struggle with 
a big lump in his throat, Yua Ling turned 
on his heel and walked away to occupy him- 
self with the guests. After all, he was no 
longer a baby. 


(The little boy in the Yua Ling stories was Y. L. Chin, who afterwards studied in 
Hurope, and was with the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris. He told these stories 
about his childhood to Miss Kett, who was a great friend of lis. 

In the October, 1954 NEWS, there was a story by Mr. Chin about the Moon Festival 





in China.—Editor.) 


The Weather Factory 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


UST as soon as summer’s done, 
Such a flit and flutter! 
In the weather factory 
Such a clip-and-clutter! 


Nuts are begging, “‘Send us frost!” 
In a month or so 

Children will be saying, “Ah, 

If *twould only snow!” 


So the little weather folk 
Dash around and scurry ; 
Everybody with a job, 
Working in a flurry. 


“Winkle, Twinkle, mix the frost. 
Hoppy, grind the hail 
Make icicles, Nip and Tuck— 


Thousands, without fail! 


Tippy, start the flake machine 
Quickly, and remember— 
Twenty million tons of snow 
Needed by November. 


Whipper, Snapper, hurry up!” 
Soon as autumn’s come, 
In the weather factory 
Things begin to hum. 
—From “Magpie Lane,” Harcourt, Brace 
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From School Friends in Germany 


yi 


ee 


Every summer there is a feast at some inn 





NE of the students in a girls’ school in 
Berlin-Lichtenrade told school corre- 
spondents in Akron, Ohio, about some of 

the good times they have in her school. 

“Thank you so much for your consignment 
which gave us great pleasure. Now we have at 
last some first-hand information about American 
schools, and we translate it in our English les- 
sons. Your school must be a huge place and it is 
organized in a most admirable way. You can be 
proud of your swimming pool. Needless to say, 
we have no such marvelous things, but we, too, 
have quite a number of beautiful institutions. 

“Our school is situated in a somewhat rural 
suburb of Berlin. The building is very large and 
contains a number of beautiful classrooms, a 
gymnasium, and a big hall for singing and draw- 
ing lessons. Every month we have one excursion 
day. We have no school, that day. Early in the 
morning we meet our teacher at the station or 
at some other appointed place. During the sum- 
mer we generally travel some distance into the 
country where we have great fun. This way we 
gradually come to know our beautiful country. 
On those days we completely forget school and 
enjoy the open air. We take our food for the 
day along with us and find it doubly good after 
a long walk. Sometimes, when it is too hot for 
walking, we go to a swimming pond with our 
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gym teacher, and the cool water takes all the 
school dust away. We all know how to swim, 
because during the summer the fourth form is 
taught swimming in the gymnastics classes. As 
soon as we can swim fifteen minutes without 
stopping, we receive a certificate; those who 
manage to swim forty-five minutes running 
obtain a superior diploma. 

“In winter, when it is too cold and dreary for 
excursions, we go to Berlin, which we can reach 
in half an hour. There we go to some museum. 
That is very nice and most instructive; still we 
are immensely pleased when there is a nice dry 
frost and we are able to skate on the lake, or 
when there is sufficient snow to allow some 
tobogganing down the hills. 

“Every summer we have a feast, generally in 
some country inn with a big garden. During the 
afternoon we play in the garden, and in the eve- 
ning we go inside and have some dancing, a play, 
or a gymnastic show. Our parents assist and 
have an opportunity to appreciate our exploits 
and our progress. Two years ago, our summer 
feast was a particular success. It was a fair of 
a hundred years ago, and everybody had to wear 
the costume of the epoch. Some costumes were 
lovely. There was a lottery, too, and the prizes 
were small objects we had made ourselves. 
Those who wanted to measure their strength 
could do so on a special machine, and there was 
even a shooting-tent. Three of our girls went as 
gipsies and by their various tricks earned some 
money for our school fund. In the evening some 
dances were given in the old costumes, and after 
that we gave a play which was also a hundred 
years old. 

“At school we celebrate Christmas always 
some days before the beginning of the holidays. 
We generally give a big Christmas play or some 
German fairy-tale. This year, in addition, we 
had a big Christmas sale, for our class had sewn 
shirts for poor children, the lower forms had 
manufactured lovely toys, and other girls had 
made some extremely pretty needlework. All 
these things were arranged in a show and offered 
for sale to the parents. You can imagine our 
pride when everything was actually sold.” 

Another girl in the same school wrote for an 
album sent to German School Number One in 
Berwick, North Dakota, about the history of the 
part of Germany in which she lives. 





“We know by your letter that you are inter- 
ested in foreign countries and would like to know 
something about them. I will tell you a little 
about our small province, the Mark Branden- 
burg, once part of the old Kingdom of Prussia. 
Those who know Brandenburg only through 
tales might compare it to a sand box. But that 
is not the truth. Brandenburg is full of variety. 
There are lakes, woods, hills, and marshes. I 
lived for one year in the marsh land. Many 
thousand years ago, a good part of Germany was 
covered with ice. When the ice melted, the water 
had to find an outlet and the beds of the rivers 
were formed. The Netze flows in one of those 
beds. But it doesn’t fill it completely. The land 
between the river and the original bank is the 
‘Bruch,’ or marsh land. Here and there are also 
high places that were originally islands and sand 
dunes. They were once inhabited, for there have 
been found on them pots and other objects. The 
Bruch is very deep, so that in the beginning it 
was a dangerous moor. The Wendes, the Slavic 
people who lived there long ago, were frightened 
of it. They explained it in a supernatural way. 
The German armies of Albert the Bear and of 
Henry the Lion came then. When the Mark 
Brandenburg came to belong to 
Germany, the German princes and 
knights hunted often in the great 
woods that covered the Mark. 
They were sometimes led into the 
marsh by the Wendes and perished. 
The superstitions of the Wendes 
concerning the haunted moor were 
adopted by the Germans in that 
region, and they did not go will- 
ingly far from their villages at 
night. The church bells were a 
great comfort as they were sup- 
posed to frighten the evil spirits. 

The few knights who lived in 
Mark Brandenburg wanted to be 
free from Frederick I von Hohen- 
zollern, who was formerly head of 
the town of Nuremberg. They 
formed various confederations but 
were always defeated. Their leaders were the 
Knight Quitzow and his brother. They were 
entrenched in their strong town of Friesack, 
while the princes of the surrounding countries 
destroyed the towns of the other confederates. 
Frederick I went to Friesack and stormed it with 
one of the first cannon. Frederick distinguished 
himself in all the wars inside and outside his 
country so that the Emperor made him a court 
prince. His descendants were also court princes. 
One of the most famous is the one who was very 


kind to the persecuted Huguenots from France. 

The German princes did a lot for the Mark, 
but the moor baffled them. Frederick Wilhelm I 
was the first to pump away the water. However, 
the largest part of the work has been done by his 
son, Frederick II, called Frederick the Great, or 
Old Fritz. He sent people to dig ditches through 
the moor. That wasn’t enough. Then he gave 
other people enough money to build houses and 
to buy cattle and farm implements. Frederick 
helped them and founded villages and towns. 
The towns are very small, but the inhabitants 
consider themselves town people. They retain 
the somewhat heavy manners of peasants. The 
villages have derived their names from the 
towns. To the name of the towns they add 
“schbruch.” There is the town Gurkow and the 
village is called Altgurkowschbruch, or “old Gur- 
kow on the Marsh.” Another is called Friede- 
berg and the village Friedebergschbruch. 

“Now we will go for a walk through the Bruch. 
The fields have been harvested lately. Some 
storks that have their nests on the roofs of peas- 
ant houses fly above us. Everything reminds us 
of Old Fritz. He distributed the land among the 
peasants, he had the houses built, he had the 





J. R. C. members of the Katholische Volksschule, Schleiden Eifel, Germany 


roads constructed, he had the willows planted 
on each side. After walking for half an hour, 
we reach a village. In the middle of the village is 
the church surrounded by the churchyard. The 
church was built also by Frederick the Great. 
We go further. The landscape is the same. After 
several villages, all similar to the first, we come 
to a place where the ground rises suddenly and 
on the hill is a village quite different from the 
others. How shall we explain it? We have 
reached the end of the bed of the original river.” 
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Two New Canadians 


FEW Toronto Juniors recently had the 
A thrilling experience of welcoming to 

Canada Serhej Krysonowsky, aged ten, 
and his six-year-old sister, Liuba. These two 
motherless Russian children have come all the 
way from Odessa to join their father in Altario, 
Alberta. 

Six years ago the father came to Canada, leav- 
ing in Russia his wife and three children. Shortly 
afterwards the mother 
died, and the father im- 
mediately took steps to 
have his children come 
to Canada. Great inter- 
national difficulties 
stood in the way, and 
finally the father ap- 
pealed to the Canadian 
Red Cross Society to 
make the arrangements. 
Since the Red Cross 
began its efforts, one of 
the children has died. 

Through the League 
of Red Cross Societies 
in Paris, the Canadian 
Red Cross entered into 
negotiations with the 
Russian Red Cross at 
Moscow. Arrangements 
were made for passports 
and transportation. 
Finally word came from 
Hamburg that the children were being held for 
health certificates. The Canadian Red Cross 
wired Moscow and Hamburg, and as a result the 
children sailed at last. They were met on arrival 
in New York by a representative of the Russian 
Red Cross and started on their way to Toronto. 
At Toronto they were met by representatives of 
the Red Cross and the Travelers’ Aid, and a 
kind Russian interpreter and his wife. Since 
there are only two trains a week into Altario, 
Alberta, and they had missed their connection, 
it was decided to keep them in Toronto until the 
following Sunday night. 

Arrangements were made for them to stay 
these three days at the Children’s Aid, and due 
to the great kindness they received, the two 
happy-looking children who left Toronto were 
very different from the two reserved and rather 
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Serbej and Liuba 


suspicious young people who had arrived a few 
days before. 

Toronto Juniors had their share in welcoming 
them. They were taken to visit Orde Street 
School where the Juniors presented them with 
gifts, and where they were welcomed in their 
own language by Juniors who themselves had 
come from Russia a few years ago. ‘Toronto 
Juniors supplied them with warm sweaters, 
underclothing, stockings 
and galoshes, and Jun- 
ior Red Cross contri- 
butions provided ap- 
ples, oranges, bananas, 
and milk chocolate for 
their train journey. The 
Children’s Aid made up 
lunches for them that 
would last until they 
reached Winnipeg. 

While in Toronto 
they were visited by 
Miss Zara Price, a nurse 
on the staff of the To- 
ronto Public Health 
Department, who can 
speak Russian fluently, 
and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Markov and their nine- 
year-old son. The Sun- 
day they spent in To 
ronto was the Russian 
Christmas Day, and 
they were taken to church and shared in the gifts 
on the Christmas tree. The rest of the day they 
spent in the home of the hospitable Markov 
family. 

At Winnipeg, Serhej and Liuba were met by 
representatives of the Red Cross and given food 
to last them until they reached Moose Jaw. At 
Moose Jaw they were again met by Red Cross 
workers and started on their journey to Kerro- 
bert. At Kerrobert the were welcomed by the 
Red Cross and started on the last part of their 
journey. The last stop was Altario, where they 
met their father. 

What brave people these two Russian children 
are! We hope they will be happy in Canada, 
and that some day they will be able to pass 
kindness on to others through the Red Cross. 


—Canadian Red Cross Junior 





Other Juniors 


EMBERS of Mikron Dasos, in Greece, 
have planted and cultivated a hedge 


around their school garden. They keep 
their school grounds and buildings cleaned. Last 
Christmas, after learning some Christmas carols, 
they raised money by singing them, and gave 
half of the proceeds to their school fund. 
Others in nearby Aetolophos built the foun- 
tain of their village with their own hands, at 
their own expense. 


HE Primary School, Mimar Kemal, Ankara, 
Turkey, wrote to Estonia: 
Dear Friends: 

We have pleasure in sending you an album containing 
hand work done by ourselves in our school, as well as a 
few photographs. The town we live in is called Ankara, 
the capital of our country. Our school is situated in the 
quarter called Yenichehir, newly built within the last eight 
years. Our school is a modern building. 

It has a museum containing everything necessary for 
our instruction, as well as a rich library full of useful 
books. We also have a wall newspaper prepared by our- 
selves, and a school cooperative by means of which we 
furnish our daily needs, such as lunches, school supplies, 
ete. 

We are all members of the Turkish Junior Red Crescent. 
Our school has collected in a year and a half the sum of 
171 Turkish pounds, Also we recently made a gift of 62 
Turkish pounds to our unfortunate brothers and sisters, 
left without shelter after an earthquake in the district 
of Erdek. 

As our town is on the plateau of Anatolia, 2700 feet 
above sea level, our climate is dry and fresh and in the 
winter we have low temperatures—snow falls in abundance 
and we have winter sports. The spring is often cool and 
rainy, but summer and autumn are agreeable and warm. 

The garden of our school is very large; we have trees 
and during the summer we cultivate flowers and vegetables. 


HE Secondary Girls’ School 4, Budapest, 
Hungary, wrote to the Avondale Public 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, and said: 


Dear Juniors in Cincinnati: 


We are so eager to hear about your Red Cross work. 
I think it might interest you what we have done in a long 
year. Among other things we sent clothes to the Hungarian 
refugees from Yugoslavia last winter, and collected money 
for them. And to our Hungarian Junior comrades of 
Szeged-Tanya we sent school materials and books. 

We sewed 50 shirts, sent 84 dolls and a hamper full of 
toys for the welfare-service of Mme. de Horthy, wife of 





The Elementary School of Margit-korut had a 
stall at the Christmas bazaar in Budapest 


the Governor of Hungary. Our choir sang at the presenta- 
tion and enjoyed it thoroughly. 


The Hungarian Red Cross held a regional con- 
vention in October last year, which lasted for 
five days. 

At the opening meeting, seven hundred Ju- 
niors, boys and girls mostly in national costume, 
acted as guard of honor. Addresses on the work 
and aims of the Red Cross were delivered. A 
leading member of the Ministry of Publie Edu- 
cation gave an outstanding address on the fine 
work that Juniors had been doing, and the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 

In Budapest last year, as Christmas time came 
on, the Juniors redoubled their efforts in raising 
money, to be able to help as many people as 
possible. Programs were arranged, shows and 
sales held, old clothes collected and put into good 
condition. The annual Christmas bazaar was 
held on the 8th and 9th of December. Thirty- 
six groups of Budapest and the immediate neigh- 
borhood had stalls. The bazaar was well at- 
tended. About five hundred dolls dressed by the 
Juniors as a contribution to the National Relief 
Fund album (those sent in for the competition 
as well as foreign ones), and Junior Red Cross 
magazines of the different countries, were on 
show at the same time. 

At the end of January, reports showed that 
more than twelve thousand people had had 
Christmas gifts given them. Eight thousand 
had been made up into parcels and presented 
with articles of clothing, food, and fuel. Besides 
this, many people were entertained. 

Milk lunches, and hot midday dinners have 
been organized everywhere. 
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Christmas Cartons Go Adventuring 


ELSIE BENEDICT ANGWIN 


UT of the packing case, whew!” Thus 
exclaimed a Christmas carton marked 
Girl, Seven Years. “How he did bound 
about!” 

“Don’t blame the case,” said another carton 
labeled Boy of Ten. “Not his fault. Nor the 
steamer’s. Storms. Can't expect a smooth sea 
in mid-winter.” 

“You don’t mind jolts,” continued Girl Seven 
Years. “Your toys are unbreakable—baseballs 
and what-not. As for me, I was afraid my twin 
dolls would crack.” 

Giggles interrupted. They seemed to arise 
from the floor and had a hollow sound, like an 
empty box laughing. The cartons all fel€ un- 
comfortable, although they looked neat enough, 
stacked on the table awaiting transportation 
from the Red Cross office in Honolulu to various 
picked schools on the island of Oahu. “If you 
thought him rough,” chuckled the voice, “wait 
til I get you! In me, you'll go bounding right 
over the Pali! Get ready for thrills.” 

From a nearby desk, a book spoke then, in a 
leathery sort of tone. “Don’t you know our 
Pali of Nuuanu? After all I’ve said about it?” 
The hint of something adventurous caused all 
the Boy cartons to shake with anticipation. The 
more timid of the Girls shook, too, but shudder- 
ingly. All explained their ignorance by the fact 
that they had been sent from the mainland by 
Junior Red Cross members who, as yet, had 
never visited the Hawaiian islands. Whereupon 
the book seized the occasion to inform them. 
The Pali, he said, is a stupendous cliff where the 
Koolau range suddenly sheers away, to plunge 
down toward the windward shore of the island 
in a drop more than a thousand feet deep. 

“Tmagine,” said the book, dramatically flutter- 
ing his pages, “in the days of the great king 
Kamehameha, a whole army was dashed over 
that precipice to the lava rocks and thorny kiawe 
trees below! King Kamehameha,” he went on, 
“brought his warriors from his own kingdom, 
another island, attacked the natives of Oahu, 
and drove these last, in utter rout, up their 
mountain, and before they could rally, poured 
them in a cataract of struggling bodies over the 
brink... .” 

“But,” interrupted the box, teasingly, “the 
view from the top is s-s-well! You can see it as 
you go over.” 
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Up spoke Boy of Ten. “Is that so? Well, let 
me tell you: we won't be poured over any such 
cliff. We have too many nice gifts inside us. 
When Mr. Gray comes, we'll ask him to—” 

Footsteps resounded. <A gentleman entered 
the office, another man following. Before the 
cartons could gather courage to protest they 
found themselves stowed in the empty box, car- 
ried to the street, and loaded on a small farm 
truck. Away they were whirled, up Nuuanu, on 
and on, up and up. Perfumes from lawns and 
gardens penetrated their coverless container; 
then spicy whiffs of woods; and later, the fra- 
grance of wild ginger blooms. They were near- 
ing the top of the ridge. 

“Don't be seared,” whispered the box, feeling 
his charges squirm with dismay. “I was just 
teasing. The Old Tome didn’t finish. His last 
pages tell of the fine modern highway that, in 
these days, enables traffic to ‘go over the Pali,’ 
meaning on wheels, and down safely. Only, hold 
tight. The wind is stiff. You won’t be poured, 
but you might get blown—” 

Just then the gale struck. The little truck 
rocked perceptibly. Seven Years began to scream. 
“I’m slipping... I’ll fall off... my dolls!” That 
pouncing wind had caught under a torn flap of 
her top, lifted her and... ooo0o0h! Luckily, the 
truck swerved around a curve and swept on 
down-grade into comparative shelter. By dint 
of breathless jogging, Seven Years managed to 
wriggle herself back to safety. But it had been 
a close shave. 

All the cartons were so startled they failed to 
look over the precipice. Had they done so, away 
down there they would have seen their destina- 
tion, the Benjamin Parker school of Kaneohe. 
It was half-hidden by monkey-pod trees and 
palm fronds, in a setting of plantations, vege- 
table gardens, and banana groves, all rich green 
in the clear sunshine of this December morning. 
And beyond the strip of cultivated land, they 
would have seen clouds mirrored in still lagoons. 
And back of the coral reef, where breakers 
foamed, the radiant reaches of the Pacific, a clear 
turquoise blue. On the truck rolled for several 
miles. Then they felt it stop at the school. They 
heard the principal utter exclamations of wel- 
come, and order them carried into the building. 

Presently they found themselves distributed 
through many classrooms, one carton to every 





desk. These were such pleasant classrooms. 
They were very simple in equipment but delight- 
fully warm, with just enough breeze stirring to 
bring hibiscus flowers peering through open 
windows. And almost every room had a glass 
aquarium where wee fish curved their gleaming 
bodies. Seven Years, looking about, could 
scarcely believe it the Christmas season. 

After a while in trooped the gentle-mannered 
children. A teacher was overheard explaining 
about them to a visitor. Although many were 
Hawaiians in descent, she was saying, most were 
of foreign extraction. That is, their fathers and 
mothers, workers on nearby plantations and 
truck gardens, had been born in China, Japan, 
or Portugal. Only a few were definitely white. 
And there was exactly one 
Negro. Yet all those boys and 
girls had been born in Hawaii 
and so were American citi- 
zens. For, of course, as 
everyone knows, this group of 
islands forms a territory of 
the United States. 


A very common cause 
of bad accidents is the 
fact that grown-ups 
leave pans of bot water 
or grease where small 
children can upset them 
and burn themselves. 





Listening to this, Seven Years looked up at 
the young face bending over her. She liked 
Chinese and Japanese children, with their 
smooth, round cheeks, dark eyes, and silky black 
hair. But this face—she liked it, too. Surely it 
was Hawaiian. It had softly beaming eyes, 
brown skin, a mop of lively brown curls, rosy- 
bronze cheeks. It was worth the rough voyage 
and the fright on the highway to see that face. 
Then Seven Years felt small brown fingers strok- 
ing her softly and thrilled throughout her whole 
cardboard being because she knew the time had 
come. Carefully, delicately, her parcels were 


being lifted out, unwrapped. Then she heard a 
shout to the principal, “Oh, Mrs. Donaldson, 


look! 


Twin dollies!” Seven Years almost col- 
lapsed with relief. The dolls 
were whole and safe. And 
how they were being hugged 
by the little Hawaiian girl. 
Seven Years began to under- 


stand. Christmas is not a 
season. It is a spirit, every- 
where. 


You can help in the 
Home Accident Pre- 
vention Campaign by 
making sure that such 
things are where small 
brothers and sisters 
cannot reach them 


American Juniors 


EMBERS in the Berkshire School for 


Crippled Children, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, celebrated Hallowe’en with 


funny and scary masks, which they had made 
themselves from large paper bags. They cut 
holes for the eyes and flaps for the nose, and 
painted weird faces in strange colors on the bags. 
Carpenters’ shavings and cotton made hair and 
whiskers. The masks covered the head com- 
pletely, instead of just the face. 


IFTS and favors made for ex-service men by 

Juniors in American schoolrooms were re- 
cently shown at a conference of teachers in 
Montreal. This is how it came about. Last 
summer American Red Cross delegates attend- 
ing a conference of social workers in Montreal 
were much pleased with the fine exhibit of the 


work of Canadian Juniors there on display. But 
they noticed that Canadian Juniors did not seem 
to make things for veterans as members across 
the southern boundary are doing. So one of 
them talked it over with a Canadian Red 
Crosser, who asked for samples of the American 
Juniors’ work. She thought Juniors up there 
might like to make similar gifts for ex-service 
men in the hospitals. In return the American 
Red Cross received some interesting exhibits of 
gifts made by Juniors of Canada for children 
in hospitals. These have gone into the Junior 
exhibits shown to schools in the United States. 


ALTON School Juniors, of Hagerstown, In- 

diana, in an album to Nett Lake Indian 
School, Orr, Minnesota, wrote: 

We joined the J.R.C. again, and our service for this 
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The title page and one scene of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, “Pageant of World Good Will” 


month is to collect bittersweet to send to our soldiers at 
Marion, Indiana. We are sending some to you, too. 


ORDHOFF Juniors of Ojai, California, said: 

Our school has been helping one of our 
neighboring schools pick over walnuts and lima 
beans that the children gleaned from the fields. 
We got a share of them for our work and we are 
going to put them in the Thanksgiving baskets 
that we are making up for some poor families. 
We have also filled Christmas boxes for far-away 
children. 


UNIORS of Wilson County, Tennessee, served 
refreshments for adult Roll Call meetings. 


EMBERS in Baldwin County, Georgia, 
“adopted” an orphan at a_ tuberculosis 
sanitarium. They sent a large box of gifts at 
both Thanksgiving and Christmas time. 
Senior Red Cross members were given a thou- 
sand tags made by these Juniors, who also fur- 
nished food and clothing for needy school pupils. 


VERY year on World Good Will Day, May 
eighteenth, the Juniors of Washington 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, give a special program. 
This is one of the big events of the 
school year. In 1935 the program was 
“A Pageant of World Good Will,” 
which is particularly good for May 
eighteenth, but would be good for 
Armistice Day or any time during the 
year. The opening scene was a council 
meeting in which it was decided to 
make an exchange of albums. A cur- 
tain was drawn back to show the 
cover of a large Red Cross album, 
and as the pages were turned, the 
scene shifted from one country to an- 
other. Each brought a message or song 
or dance. 
Mimeographed copies may be had 
on application to the American Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C., or to 
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Two pupils of Hazelwood School, Pittsburgh, making writing 
pads for the patients of the veterans’ hospital at Aspinwall, 


the area Red Cross offices at St. Louis or San 
Francisco. 


HE H-5a class in the Logan School, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, wanted to raise funds 
for the J.R.C., so they decided to give a play. 

The Committee chose “Sparkin’,” a play of the 
mountain folk. The actors studied their parts 
carefully and practiced faithfully. At the dress 
rehearsal their teacher helped them to improve 
certain parts. 

The admission charge was two pieces of fruit 
or vegetables, or a can of fruit or vegetables. So 
many wanted to see the play that it was given 
twice in one day. The fruit and vegetables were 
used to help the children in the school who were 
undernourished. 

The play was repeated at the veterans’ hos- 
pital, and was a great success. 

The Logan Juniors later gave an operetta, 
“The Boyhood of Hiawatha,” to help pay for 
rebinding many books in the school library. 
Eighty children were in the cast; several Juniors 
acted as stage directors and one boy was the elec- 
trician. This operetta also was repeated for the 
men in the veterans’ hospital. The stage at the 


j 


Pennsylvania 





hospital lent itself to the outdoor 
idea much better than the school 
stage. The men in the hospital 
were delighted. 


VETERAN iin the veterans’ 

hospital in Indianapolis 

wrote a letter of thanks to Linton, 
Indiana Juniors, and said: 


Dear Juniors: 


It was a pleasure to receive the Christ- 
mas booklet, I assure you. I shall keep 
it and I appreciate your evident desire to 
make some veteran happy on Christmas 
Day. 

War is a glamorous game, but costly 
not alone as to money, but in suffering 
caused in later years, and I sincerely hope 
you will never have occasion to know 
what war really means. 

Again let me thank you for the gift and 
the spirit in which it was given. Let me 
congratulate you and your friends who 
comprise the Junior Red Cross on the efficient work you 
have performed. May each of you have a Happy New 
Year, and may you never have to spend any of your life 
in a hospital. 


UNIORS in Portland, Maine, have been giv- 
ing Thanksgiving baskets for some years, but 
last year they hit on a new plan, that seems to be 
an improvement. In November they asked for 
a contribution of tinned and preserved foods, 
which were set up in a food closet in the Chapter 
storeroom opening from 
the Junior council room. 
These were distributed 
through local relief 
agencies, as the need 
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arose. Most of the ST. MARTIN’S EVE IN BONN 
fruits and vegetables Berta and Elmer Hader 


were home-preserved. THANKSGIVING 

OLEDO, Ohio, 

members have been 
very active at Roll Call 
time for the past two 
years. The Juniors vis- 
ited eight clubs such as 
the Lions, Rotary Club, 
and the Toledo Wom- 
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Mill Creek Juniors of Erie, Pennsylvania, made this display in a shop 
window to help at Roll Call time 


that it was a pleasant change to have the Roll 
Call talk made by an enthusiastic Junior. 

The supervisor of English in the junior and 
senior high schools sent a circular to these schools 
suggesting that English teachers might take the 
American Red Cross as a subject for their classes 
at Roll Call time. Each class was asked to send 
its best essay to the Junior Red Cross chairman, 
who in turn selected the best ones to be used by 
the publicity manager. These were printed in 


the daily papers. One 
of the Juniors also 
broadeast over the local 
station. 


A pantomime of in- 
ternational correspond- 
ence was presented in 
the window of one of 
Toledo’s largest depart- 
ment stores. 

In the center of the 
display was a girl rep- 
resenting the Spirit of 
the Red Cross. At one 
side two American chil- 
dren, in pantomime, de- 
cided to make an al- 
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an’s Club, and made Mstrations by Hunt: Wiese: bum, and after making 
pleas for enrollment. ee | ene Lise : 76 it, brought it to her. 
Many new’ member- TWO NEW CANADIANS........... ae She gave the album to 
ships were taken out as OTHER JUNIORS. . 79 two little Japanese girls, 


a result, and one Ro- 


CHRISTMAS CARTONS GO ADVEN- 


who in return gave her 
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tarian wrote a note to aume aoc ane 81 painted fans. These she 
the chairman in charge RED CROSS ANNUAL ROLL CALL...... 84 returned to the Ameri- 


of the Roll Call, saying 


ean children. 
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RED CROSS ANNUAL ROLL CALL 
November 11 to 28, 1935 





